; 


»~ éoved with all hands, 
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spacious times of Queen Eliznbeth, 
its first outlet in the Arctic. 

\ Martin Frobisher may be said to 
have Jald the foundation of a repu- 
tation for self-sacrifice, persever- 
@nce and heroism that has always 
distingulshed British enterprise in 

| the Far North, 

i] Frobisher, inspired by a desire to 
| discover a North-West passago, sall- 
| ed down the Thames in June, 1676, 

with a squadron consisting of three 

‘small vessels, with a combined reg- 

/ Aster of seventy-five tons. The expe- 
dition must have made a brave 
whowilng as it passed Greenwich, 

{ where the court was in residence at 

\ the Ume, Queen Blizabcth wayed to 

| the vessels from a window of the 

palace ond charged one of her cour- 
‘ters to tell the voyagers "that sho 
) hind a good iking for their doings.” 
This phrase from the lips of Dliza- 
beth epitomized more strikingly 
than anything else could, the feeling 

' tho British ‘people have entertaine’ 

for the valiant hearts who risked 

» thelr all in quost of the unknown. 

4 An Undaunted Leader. 

> The Vislssitudes of Frobisher's 
Yoyuse are well known, TEncounter- 
Ing a terrific gale off Gape Desola- 
Hon (Nunarsult), on the extreme 
Pouthwost const of Greenland, | thq 
#moallest of the three vessels foun- 

The other 
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HAMILTON 


looming on the horizon, which he 
named Queen Dlizabeth’s Foreland, 
now known as Baffin Island. Here 
Frobisher entered a bay on the ex- 
treme southeast coast, which per- 
petuates his name, 

Frobisher, returning to England, 
decided jn 1578 to undertake an- 
other expedition along similar lines, 
with*Frobisher Bay as his objective. 
He Janded on Hall Island on the 
southeast corner of the bay and on 
the top of a high hill “he made a 
column of cross stones, sounded a 
trumpet and said certain prayers, 
Kneoling about the ensign, and hon- 
ored the place by the name of Mount 
Warwick.” rom here he proceeded 
to the southern shore of th: bay and 
landed on a small Island which he 
named Smith .sland. He then con- 
tinued up the bay to York Sound on 
the south-western shore, and landed 
on an island which he named War- 
wick: 

Colony Failed. 

Queen Tlizabeth gave the namo 
of “Meta Incognita”’ to the newly 
discovered country, and with a view 
to colonizing it made Frobisher 
Admiral and General of a fleet of 
fifteen ships. One hundred persons 
Wore: appointed to form a settlo- 
ment and ain there for a year, 
This ambitious undertaking proved 
fruitless, and marks the disappear- 
ance of the name,of the father of 
British Aretic discovery. 

Frobisher was succeeded by John 
Davis, who, in 1685, 1586 and 1587, 
undertook voyages to Baffin Island. 
In 1610 Henry Hudson appears on 
the scene, discovering the great in- 
Jand sea which now bears his name. 


' at 


CONFEDERATION 


minutive vessols used and the ice 
hazards that were encountered, there 
1s much to marvel at in the feats 
accomplished during this era. 
Discovery Proceeds, 

In 1670 the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany acquired a charter from 
Charles II, giving them contro] of 
the trade, commerce, waters and 
lands lying within the entrance of 
Hudson Strait, which were not actu- 
ally possessed by th: subjects of the 
King of England, or any other 
Christian Prince or State, conditional 
on a discovery of the North West 
Passage. Samuel Hearne, a servant 
of the compan,, made two abortive 
attempts to reach the Coppermine 
River on the. western extremity of 
Coronation Gulf from Fort Prince 
of Wales, Hudson Bay, A third at- 
tempt found him at his deetination 
in July, 1771, 

Mackenzie carried out two under- 
takings of the first magnitude. On 
the first, in 1789, the discovery of 
the mighty river that bears his name 
was accomplished. The second ven- 
ture, even moro striking, places him 
as the first white man to cross the 
North American continent, 

A Lonely Voynge. 

With Chipewyan at the south- 
western end of lake Athabasca as 
his base, he traveled the Peace 
River waters till he arrived at the 
source of the Parsnip, where he 
crossed a low divide to a small lake 
whose waters flowed into the Iraser. 
He launched his canoe upon this 
unknown river, thought to be the 


Ixploring the wilds 1ow lacks the hazards of the old days. 


Canoeists 


folloving the trail of the French River, 


as the Blackwater was réached, 
This river, a tributary of the Fraser, 
he ascended following the advice of 
the natives, co uing his journey 
by land ond by witer until he 
reached Bella Coola of Rascals’ Vil- 
lage, at the entranee of Hicho Tar- 
bor, Dean Clmnnel, in July, 1793. 

The importance of the discoveries 
conducted by Ilearne and Macken- 
zlo cannot be overestimuted as they 
mark a distinct departure in ex- 
ploration. . 

Search for the Mast. 

In 1783 Captain Phinps endeavored 
to discover a route te {he Bast Indies 
by the North Polo, the expedition cul- 
minating in a Summer eruise to 
Spilzbergen, 


Columbia, which he descended until 
the mouth'of a river’ now known 


Captain Cook whe hed elrcumnavi- 
Rated the globe twice, decided in1779 


the first of the Companies which now com- 
prise The Steel Company of Canada Limited, 
took form. That was the Canada Screw 
Company Limited, incorporated 1866. 


Two years later the Montreal Rolling Mills 
Company came into existence. Then in 1879,\ 
the Ontario Rolling Mills Limited andin 1883 
the Dominion Wire Manufacturing Company 


Limited. 


These independent Companies were the fore- 
runners of oihers which in the year 1910 
were fused into one great institution, thus to 
’ serve better every branch of industry in which 

, Steel and Iron Products have a place. 


Both in years and in character The Steel 
Company of Canada Limited has paralleled’ ' 
Canada’s history, growing greater and 
‘stronger through dependable service and 
adherence to hich ideals. 
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to head an expeditlon whose objectivo 
Was the discovery of a sea-way from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic. his in- 
trepid navigator was unable to pene- 
trate beyond Behring Stwalt owing to 
lee conditions, 

The American Revolutionary War 
and the rise of Napoleon monopolized 
the attention of the Royal Navy tor 
an extended period and, conse- 
quently, it was not until 1818 and 
subsequent to that year, that Ross, 
Parry, Franklin, Back, Richardson, 
Dease, Simpson, Rae, McClintock 
and others were engaged in the 
sevles of Arctic exploits that added 


new Inurels to an alveady enylabic 


record, 
. A Story of Fatality. 

The fatal expeditfon of Sir John 
Franklin, with one hundyed and 
ven officers and men, in the 
‘rebus” and “Der- 

yecords of which 
ores oreeie 
most meagre detalls, is the snddest 
chapter in the long history of the 
Arctle.. The ships were last scen 
on July 25th, 1845, by “The Prince 
of Wales” whaler, moored to an ice- 
berg in latitude 74 deg, 48 min. N., 
longitude 63, deg. 14 min, W. (near 
the south entrance of Melville Bay), 
Walting for an opportunity of enter- 
ing or rounding the “middle ice,” and 
making for Lancaster Sound, Wrank- 
lin had been directed by the Ad- 
miralty to proceed with all despate 
into Lancaster Sound and, pai 


the seanty 


expedition was to find a sea-way 
southward to the shores of Aimertca. 
When he should reach the lonsi- 
tude of Cape Walker about 98 ¢ 
west, he Was to use overy effort to 
penetrate to the southward and west- 
ward of that point and to pursue as 
direct a course for Behring Strait 
as circumstances might permit, 
Party Was Lost, 


A yeil of silence’ descended © on 
Franklin and his party afler a year 
and a half had elapsed, over forty 
expeditions were sent out from Eng- 
land and America to rescue the sur- 
yivors or bring home the records of 
the expedition, 

The most successful of all the Arc- 
tic travellers engaged in the search, 
with perhaps the exception of Mc- 
Clintock, was Dr. Rae, of the Hud- 
son's Bay Company, who in 1853-54, 
when in the vielnity of Committee 
Bay on Boothia peninsula, secured 
and brought home {information and 
relics which were conclusive as to 
the fate of one-third of Franklin's 
officers and men, 

It was not until 1859 that Mc- 
Clintock discovered at Victory point, 
on the west coast of King Willfam 
Island, the only written record yet 
brought to light pertaining to the 
expedition. Between Rae and Me- 


!@\ntocl the mystery of Fvanklin 


and his party {s solved as much, 
Pperbaps, as it will ever be. 
Priséners of The Ice. « 

The officers and crews of the two 
ships were ‘all well’ on the 29th 
May, 1847; but a fortnight after- 
wards, on the 11th June, Franklin 
died, During the Winter of 1847- 
48, the “Erebus” and ‘!ferror’, hav- 
ing drifted about thirty miles from 
the position in which they were be- 
set, still remained imprisoned in the 
ice. On the 22nd April, 1848, the 
Vessels were “deserted and the 
officers and crews, one hundred and 
five souls in all, retreated upon Vic- 
tory’ point, under the command of 
Captain Crozier of the “Terror”, the 
senior officer. Nine officers and 
fifteen men had died before the 25th 
April, 1848, presumably of scurvy. 
On the 26th April the officers and 
crews started for Great Fish River. 
and the probability js that all of 
them perished on the way before the 
close of the autumn of 1848, 

Islands Mapped. 

The Franklin search necessitated 
& minute examination of all the 
consts of the sreat Aretie archi- 
Pelago and one of the Indirect re- 
Sults was the mapping of thousands 
of miles of coast line and the nam- 
ing of hundreds of topographical 
features. 

There is something lronlecal, more- 
over, in the fruition of a long- 
sought dream of the North w 
Pa: ge brought about by McClure, 
commander of the “Investigator” in 
the Collinson and McClure expedi- 
tlon of 1850-54 McClure Winter- 


North West passage in the “'Gjoa” 
during which time his expedition 
was frozen in ai 
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the northern coast of Canada with 
Behring Strait and the eastern coast 
of Siberia as hfs ultimate object, 


ing In late Ogtober to continue hi 
trip to the westward which had ¢ 
successful culmination, 


t, "Gjoa” Haven, a 
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— federation The Standard Bank of 
Canada has been an important factor 
iin the agricultural and industrial life 


of Canada. 


€ Through good times and through 

bad it has paid dividends to its share- 

holders with regularity. Through 

periods of prosperity and of stress it 
’ ‘has serupulously kept faith with its - 

nk customers, and for three Senerations 

every legitimate need of its clients 


-has been provided for. 


€ To the future we look with Con- 
fidence—to the future of Canada with 
all the boundless possibilities of a 
nation in the making, possessing, un- 
counted. stores of natural resources 
awaiting, development —and to our 
own future as one of the. financial 
institutions whose task will be to pro- 
vide the capital necessary for, the 
industrial and agricultural exparision - | 
that lies ahead. 


THE STANDARD BANK 
OF CANADA 
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ince Wins 
. ‘In the Battle 
\ j With Disease 


Early Canadian Days Were Dark) 


With Pestilence, Plague 
And Suffering. 


VAST CHANGE WROUGHT 


Public Health Workers Produce 
: Striking Contrast With 
j The Past. 


By J. J. HEAGERTY, M.D., D.P.M., 
Department of Mealth, Otlawa, author 
of “Four Centuries of Medical History 

4n Canada.” 


ERHAPS no phase of Canadian 
history {s more interesting than 
that of public health. To the whysi- 
clan at least it Js replete with thrill- 
ing Incident. Few are ware of the 
important part that disease played 
in controlling the destiny of the 
country in the early days when New 
England and New France were con- 
tending for supremacy. Time and 
again the fortunes of war were de- 
cided not by armed force but by dis- 
ense breaking out in one or other cf 
the contending armies and thereby 
calling a halt to activities. No bet- 
ter example is found of this than In 
the case of Admira] Phips who, in 
the year 1690, was driven from the 
gates of Quebec and sent down to 
defeat—not so much by the armed 
resistance of thc enemy, as by the 
dread spectre of smallpox which had 
Bppeared among the crowa of his 
vessels a8 well as mor his land 
forces, which were halted in the 
march overland from Boston. 
Stopped Indlan Wars. 


How few are aware of the fact 
that this same disease which broke 
out among his people before Louis- 
bourg almost compelled Wolfe to 
abandon his attempt on Quebec, and 
What a fateful part it played in the 
defeat of Montgomery when his 
“rmed forces were driven from the 
citadel of Quebec and he, himself, 
Went to his death? Not once. but 
many times disease, which had 
broken out among the troops of the 
New Englanders or those of New 
France, or among thelr Indlan allies 
Who Were most susceptible to Huro- 
pean infections newly introduced 
among them, ended the progress of 
the campaign. 

Woe ore apt to think of public 
health and {ts war’are against dis- 
ease as something new. True, in its 
modern phases it has much of 
novelty to offer, but hark back to 
the days of the old regime and we 
find that a herculean struggle was 
boing waged against discase which 
waa prevalent In a form such as we 
Kearcely ever see Jt nowadays, Small- 
pox, typhus, plague and yellow fever 
swallowed up in thelr maw countless 
hundreds from decade to decade, 

Reeked With Jontagion, 

Scarcely m year passed that did 

not ts te of pronee Sswomned 

ease from the ng's ships 
Wich each feason brought thelr 
quota of troops for warfare against 
the Indians or tho New Englanders 
ond, although those little vessels 
wero welcemed with open arms, yet 
evor Jurkiig behind the open smile 
of wolcone was the dread spectro 
of infectim. As an examplo of how 
padly thée shins were Infected at 
times, wi find that on one occasion 
after thi slek who wero suffering 


SEARCH FOR HEALTH IN THE OPEN AIR 
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The North Shore of Lake Superior has 
long been famed for the rugged beauty of 
its scenery, 
provide ample sport for anglers. Thousands 
of sportsmen Visit the district each season. 


Its swiftly flowing streams 


the nature of the disease that was 
causing such havoc among them, 
performed an autopsy upon the body 
of Philip Rougemont, a member of 


the crew who had died. See how 
Intent he ts upon his task as with 
trembling hand he probes into the 
recesses of the body, into the very 
heart itself while the others look on 
with awe-struck gaze! ‘ 
There is nothing so appalling in 
the history of the country as that 
first great epidemic of smalipox 
among the Indians which, in the 
Autumn of 1635, mowed *1em down 
like grain before the reaper. Dis- 
consolate, fearing death less than 
the pangs of the disease and the dis- 
figuration that must follow, many of 
them preferred suicide by plunging 
Into the St. Lawrence; others fled in 
dismay to the woods, only, to be 
overcome on the way and die alone 
and uncared for. Their crops, such 
as they were, lay buried beneath 
the winter's snow and for years 
afterwards thelr mecting-places no 
longer knew them. Where before 
the mighty hunter displayed the pro- 
duct of his skill in the fur mart, he 
was now only a memory, 

During this epidemic the numer- 
ous bands which inhabited the 
neighborhood of the lower St. Lawr- 
ence were practically wiped out. 
Was it strange that they should 
blame the French for compassing 
their death by bringing this plague 
upon them? Never had they suf- 
fered from this dread disease he- 
fore the coming of the white man: 
ond, when the diseaso in the follow- 
Ing year spread throughout the 
Wuron villages shortly after the ar- 


nivel of the Jesuit missioners am 
them, what move natural chit 


that they should have accused the 
black-robes of belng sorcerers ano 
the cause of this dread calamity 
Which had been visited upon them, 
although as a matter of fact the dis- 
ease was introduced among the 
Hurons by a visliing Algonquin, 
That they should haye threatened 
the priests with death was not sur- 
prising. 

What a scene was that when 
Breboeut, the leader of the Jesults, 


from unllpox and typhus were dls- 
embark4, 1t was felt neccnsary to 
burn ti! Vessel to the water's odge 
to deaiyY the contagion, 

hoo subject for the facile brush 
of a /reent, that fateful meoting 
betwet Jacques Cartier and th) Tn- 
dian /leftain Agouhanna at the In- 
Man Mnge of Hocholaga in tho yoar, 
1625 See once more tho old chief- 
tain’ ho, suffering from paralysis, 
ve arrlod in on the shoulders of 


it he might bo 
infirmity, and seo the 

y clustered 
ing him to do 
Tt is Interesting 

note that upon the syot where, on 

is occasion, disease was descrih- 

. for the first time among the In- 

ans in Canada, there ‘ow stands 
ne of the foremost inedical schools 
ft the country—McGill, 

Fatal to Indians. 

Let us journey with Cartler from 
Hochelaga down the broad St, Law- 
rence on his return to his fort at 
Cop Rouge and witness the scene 
that was enacted before his eyes. 
His crew, desolated with scurvy and 
twenty-flve of them already dead, 
one of them, In order to ascertain 


anticipating this threat of death to 
himself and his followers, called 
the various villages into conclave 
to discuss the cause and origin of 
tho disease, Picture the rows of 
squatting savages, the fiickering 
camp fives Wuminating their glow- 
ering; countenances, their toma-) 
hawks menacingly displayed, Bre- 
boeuf, the whito man, standing in! 
their midst alone, fearless, crest, 
arguing, pleading: all must have lett 
an indelible imprint upon the mind 
of the beholder, 

Thousands Died. 


- Come with us to that little new 
world elty of Quebec during that fa- 
tal Winter of 1702, when two thous- 
and of the inhabitants died of 
smallpox and nothing was heard 
throughout the whole season but 
the weeping of the relatives of the 
dead; or if you will Iet us 
on that sunny afternoon twenty- 
live years later join the 
procession of sisters of the 
Hotel Dieu as they wended their way 
into their little cemetery to gaze 
with eyes of wonderment upon the 
bodies of three of thelr order which 
having been exhumed after being In- 
terred for twenty-five years, were 
found in exactly the same condi- 
tion as when they had been buried— 
with their shrouds unstained and, 


5 one observer puts {t, as though the 


blood was still coursing through 
their cheeks, Those three sisters 
had nursed the sick during the 


smallpox epidemic of 1702 and had 
died of the disease. For twenty- 
five years their bodies reposed in 
the ground and the hand of decom- 
position had wot touched them 
What wonder, then, that the cry of 
miracle should go abroad and that 
the populace should come flocking 
in from the countryside to witness 
the startling event! With what rev~ 
erence did the sisters bear the 
bodies away to their chapel, where. 
amid the intoning of the choir, the 
tolling of the bell and the fumes 
of incense ascending, the prayers 
for the dead were offered up to an 
all-powerful God, 

People llyed close to their Crea- 
tor in those days, for death stalked 
ever close behind, at one time in the 
form of a tomahawk wielded by 
Some savage hand, at another by 
the bulict of an English enemy, and 
so often in the guise of epidemic 
disease. _ Prayer was the order of 
the day, for one never knew the 
time nor the manner of going. 

Pestilence Ruled. 

Scarcely a year went by but dis- 
ease tool a generous toll of the in- 
habitants of this young country, 
Pestilential disease, or the pestil- 
ence as typhus was commonly 
known, was introduced each year 
by shipping; smallpox was a con- 
stant concomitant; plague an occa- 
sional visitor; and even the “Mal 
de Slam,” as yellow fever was call- 
ed, shipped on. many a vessel In 
those days and took its toll of vic- 


INever will be told the heroie sac- 
vifice of the sisters of that little hos- 
pital, the Hotel Dieu, of Quebec, 
during those first years when nurs- 
ing meant death—nothing less. To 
join the order of nursing sisters in 
those days meant bidding ones 
friends a# last farewell, but it speaks 
well for the nursing spirit that the 
ranks were always filled. 

Disease was little understood and 
efforts to combat it were directed in 
reat measure ‘towards treatment 
rather than prevention, yet we learn 
that as early as 1700 there were 
regulations In force governing the 
Inspection of cattle before slaughter, 
Inspection of meat before being 
offered for snle, regulations regard- 


Ing the cleanliness of the streets and 
houses, regulations governing the 
welght of bread and, finally, child 
welfare wos not neglected, for the 
orphan child became the ward of 
the King who set aside a certaln 
sum of money for Its maintenance 
and educatlon—even apprenticeship 
to a trade was provided to enable 
‘the chfld to earn a living when the 
time came to do so. These were 
the first steps taken towards con- 
structive thinking along public 
health Mnes. 


s Vought With Prayer. 


Nor did this advance in preven- 
tive measures mean that so strong 
an instrument as prayer for the pre- 
vention of disease was neglected, for 
as late as the year 1832 we find the 
Governor of Upper Canada setting 
aside a day of prayer and fasting to 
stay the progress 


scourge, cholera, which was pro- 


fressing with great strides through-| 
when 


out the country, and, later, 


of the dread 


the disease had subsided, a day of 
prayer and thanksgiving was set 
aside bythe same authority, 

It was in this same year that 
quarantine was permanently éstab- 
lished at Grosse Isle, Quebec, al- 
though this was not the first occa- 
sion that quarantine of vessels was 
resorted to, for as carly as 1720 the 
French established such a measure 
at Isle aux Coudres to prevent the 
entry of plague, which was then 
epidemic at Marseilles. A similar 
mensure was established by the 
Gritish in the year 1795. 

Under the old system of quaran- 
tine ull vessels were obliged to stop 
at Grosse Isle, Quebec, and discharge 
their passengers, sick and well. This 
Intermingling of passengers caused 
nm marked increase In the spread of 
disease, as many of the well con- 
tracted disease from the sick. ‘Che 
result was altogether disastrous. The 
object of quarantine—the isolation 
of the sick—was thereby defeated. 

Pight Against Typhus, 

Antiseptics made their appearance 
in 1847, during the epidemic of 
typhus which carried off over 
twenty thousand immigrants from 
the British Isles. Unfortunately, 
the discoverer, who came to Canada 
in that year to Introduce his an- 
tiseptic solution, contracted the 
disease and died. 

Perhaps no mensure 
ereater efficiency in publile health 
than the passage of the [ritish 
North America Act which fave 
control of quarantine and the estuh- 
Ushment and maintenance of marinn 
hospitals to the Dominion, and *" 
establishment, maintenance any 
management of hospitals, asylunis, 
charities and eelymosynary institu- 
tlons to the provinces—efficient be- 
cause the principle of decentrallza- 
tlon was established. It created an 
Incentive for the provinges to study 
Individual needs and was fruitful 
in the establishment of provincinl 
departments of health, the first of 
which Was that of the Province of 
Ontarlo, which camo into existence 
in the year 1882. 

Although the Provincial depart- 
menta of Health were efficient in 
denling with public health problems 
Within thelr respective confines, yet 
it was felt that there was much that 
n Dominion Department of Health 
could do to develop health measures 
throughout the country. An Snsist- 
ent and urgent demand for the cren- 
tion of such a department was made 
by representative ond 
bodies of citizens from year to year, 
but it was only in the year 1919 that 


made for 


then the scope of the dep 
was definitely confined to c i 
stricted activities by Act of Parlia- 
ment. Contrary to the bellef of the 
Feneral public the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Health cannot undertake 
active health measures in the vari- 
ous provinces, no matter how bene- 
ficial those measures may appear to 
be. It is only by consent of the 
provincial governments that the Do- 
minton Department of Health can 
enter Into the health activities of 
the provinces at all. < 
Barrier, to Disease. 
The Act of Parliament creating 
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sion of immigration. 


Friday, July 1, 192: 
the Dominion Department of Health ieee = a 
clearly defined the functions of that 
department which were, in the main, 
t the country against the 
entrance pf infectlous disease, to 
exclude immigrants who might be- 
come a charge upon the country, to! 


CANADA’S MOUNTAINS OFFER HEALTH TM i 


treat sick and injured mariners, to a 
Seo that men employed on public § 
construction work were provided 
with proper medical care, to control! 
the quality of food and drugs, ex-| 
cept canned goods, vegetables and 
fruits which were under the con- 
trol of the provinces. to control . 


Proprietary medicines and the im- 
Portation and exportation of habit- 
formiug drugs such as morphine. 
cocaine, etc., to prevent the spread 
of the venereal disenses, to care for 
lepers and to co-operate with the 
provinces with a view to preserving 
and improving the public health. 


There was also created, Jn virtue of 
the 


a Dominion Council of 
consisting of the Deputy 
of enlth of Canada, act- 
chairman, the chief executive 
of the varlous departments 


Act, 


officer 


of health and representatives of 
labor, the farm, ecducation and 
Women’s organizations. Through 


this body, matters of health which 
affect the country elther in whole 
or in part are discussed, untformity 
ceed and co-operation secur- 
ed. 

Research Goes On. 

For many years it was the dream 
of Dr. Montizambert, formerly 
Director General of Public Health, 
to create a laboratory of hygiene at 
Ottaw>, and, in fact, years aso he 
had secured a grant of ten thousand 
dollars for that purpose. His dream 
Was realized through the creation of 
Such a laboratory by the Depart- 
Ment of Health. The laboratory of 
hygiene Is concerned with the ex- 
amination of bacteriological and 
Scrological products such as vaccines 
and sera, as well as the standariza- 
tion of the more potent remedies 
such, for example, as digitalis and 
strophanthus. Research is an im- 
Portant function of the laboratory. 
Although a recital of the activities 
of the several divisions of the de- 
Partment would be tedious in view 
of the technical nature of the work, 
yet a brief reference to the work 
that is being carried on in each can- 
not but he of interest. 

One of the divisions of the De- 
partment of Health is that of mari- 
time quarantine, which has been en- 
larged Intterly to include the divi- 
Prior to the 
Creation of the Department of 
Health this phase of the work was 
under the Departinent of Agricul- 
ture, with Dr. Montizambert as its 
director, Tis object was the pre- 
vention of the iniportation of major 
infectious diseases into the country, 
and with this end in view quaran- 
tine stations were established at the 


- 


Caradise Valley, B.C,, appears to 
have earned its name. 


several maritime ports. Every ves- 


infectious disense, together with 
contacts, were removed to the quar- 
antine station where they were 
bathed and their baggage disinfect- 
ed. This method’ of procedure is 
still being employed, although In a 
modified form. ij 
Not So Rigorous. 

As our knowledge of disease be- 
came more accurate, the rigors of 
quarantine were diminished, and we 


ease, 


antine stations. Disinfection of bag- 


Which in former years were so con- 
stantly in use disinfecting baggage 
are now ysed only for the purpose 
of disinfestation as in the case of 
typhus, which Is an insect borne dis- 
The writer has in mind an 
ineldent that occurred during a dis- 
Infection of . immigrants’ 
Some years ago that was pregnant 
with laughter and tears, 
Jady had brought 


sel coming fom abroad was in- in the steam disinfector together| enacted at the Grosse Isle Quaran- 
spected and passengers or crews|sage is no longer carried out; in| with her baggage, apparently under! tine Station during the great typhus 
who were found to be suffering from| fact, the steam sterilizers} the impression that the disinfector| epidemic of 1847, when the bodies of 


the dend were removed from tho 
ships by means of boat-hooks and 
corded like firewood on tho beach 
while awaiting burial, and when 
over five thousand victims were in- 
terred in one season, are now but a 
memory, Quarantine has been 
modernized and is devold of the 
heartbreaks and suffering that it 
entailed formerly. 

The chief and most difficult func- 


Was a huge safe. The attendant re- 
moved it, but when his attention avas 
directed elsewhere she slipped it 
back, with the result that when the 
disinfection was completed and the 
Suitar removed it was warped be- 
yond recognition through the action 
of the steam, When the old lady 
Saw What had happened the tears 
welled up into her eyes and she 
wept copiously for, as she sald, the 


baggage 


An old 
from Central 


now no longer see large numbers of 


influential |; 


tlon of the immigration medical 


soul of her house was gone. 
Coneluded on Page. 


Burope a gultar—a lovely instru- 
The dreadful scenes that were 


ment. She insisted in placing this 


people detained at the several quar- 


—The Bank of Nova Scotia Was Founded 


7. e 
HERE have been many changes in Canadian banks since The Bank of 


Noya Scotia first opened its doors for business in 1832. But during 
all that period, through good times and bad times, the Bank has 


Steadily forged ahead. ; 
At the end of its first year in business the capital of the Bank was £50,000, 
no reserve and total resources of £85,863. 


ank’s capital had little more than 
red, and the Resources had in- | 


In 1866, just before Confederation, the B 


doubled, a modest Reserve had been acqui Tce: 
creased five-fold, By decades since 1866, the table below indicates the 


steady, and of late years substantial, growth of the Bank. 
In the 60 years of Confederation the capital | 
has grown to $10,000,000, the Reserve and , 


Undivided Profits to $20,153,887, and 
Resources to $246,721,584. 
ital Reserve Resources 

1866... §$ Seentpa $ 80,000 $ 2,132,175 
1876 ... 1,000,¢00 200,000 3,506,813 
1886 ...- 1,114,300 360,000 6,317,932 . 
1896... 1,500,000 1,500,000 13,611,934 
1906... 3,000,000 5,250,000 37,461,788 
TSEG 6,500,000 12,000,000 116,621,727 
1926... 10,000,000 19,500,000 246,721,584 
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Total Resources $246)00,000 
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